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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


a fel N issuing this, the first number of our third volume, we 
Wingy record with deep satisfaction the continued progress of 
NK) Saint George. It has established a link between the followers 
Aoi the Master in different parts of the world and thus it 
“ has become much more than the mere record of the Ruskin 
Society of Birmingham. We have again been encouraged during 
the past year by the receipt of many letters—some of them from 
far-away places—testifying to the value of the Journal and to the 
influence it exerts. . 

We appeal to our readers for their sustained interest in extending 
our sphere of usefulness and in promoting the object of Saint 
George. Briefly, that object is to assist by all means possible the 
realization of Mr. Ruskin’s ideals. To us he appears as the supreme 
prophet of the age. His teaching, if acted upon, would solve 
many of the gravest social problems of the day and would mean 
the inauguration of a national life infinitely nobler than that now 
existing. Never was it more urgent that Mr. Ruskin’s message 
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increasing bitterness of competition, with its attendant evils, from 
which the mind of the nation is for the moment diverted by a 
pseudo-patriotism, the fundamental principles upon which Christi- 


~ anity rests, and of which Mr. Ruskin is the eloquent and faithful 
.. exponent, are ignored or openly trampled upon. 
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ART, AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL LIFE.* 


By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., Pres.R.B.A. 







jy THINK that the truest courtesy in giving is to give that 
I Y which is to oneself most dear. It was in this spirit that 
‘(/ & y) last year the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury spoke to 
Ni RA you of Ruskin as a Religious Teacher. It is in this spirit 
that I, as your President to-night, desire to bring before 
you some thoughts which have been the ruling passion of my life, 
so far as Art is concerned. They are based on the profound con- 
viction that Art to a Nation is not an accident; nor primarily is 
it an ornnment; still less is it a subject for commercial enterprise. 
In some sense it may be all these; but in itself it is one of the 
Essential Elements of the National Life. 

I know that in speaking of Art, different people may seem to 
be speaking of different things. Art has many phases—and unless 
we are very precise in our use of words there may easily arise 
confusion of thought. Art, like an army, whether of attack or 
defence, has its main body and its divisions—and the objective of 
the main body and of the divisions are not necessarily the same. 
For instance—the objective of one column may be Pretoria— 
of another Bloemfontein—of another the Goldfields—but the 
objective of the army is the overthrow of two little Republics, 
which stand in the way of the consolidation of our great Empire. 
If you invert the figure, and consider the defence, you will find 
the same tripartite division in action, with the same unity of pur- 
pose. The defence of Pretoria is the defence of the brain of the 
country; the defence of the Goldfields is the defence of the 
possessions of the country; the defence of Bloomfontein is the 
defence of the heart of the country; but the three together are 
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ART AND THE NATIONAL LIFE. 


the defence of the life of the country—the country itself— with 
all its past achievements, all its present enterprise, all its future 
hopes—in a word, its independance. 

With this simile in our minds, let us turn to the subject we 
have before us—Art, an Essential Element in the National Life. 
I say that Art, is both an attacking and a defensive force—and 
that it has corresponding forces ranged against it. What are these 
forces? Let your late President answer—in the splendid peroration 
with which he closed his Address last year. He said—‘* We are 
passing through times of much anxiety; the horizon, year after 
year, is darkened with thunder-clouds, lurid with the menace of 
war. Never was there a time in which there was a deeper need 
for patriotism, not only passionate, but unselfish ; not only ardent, 
but enlightened. Mr. Ruskin urges us to strive that our country 
shall not become one of the obscene Empires of Mammon or 
Belial. He asks you to make your country again a sceptred 
isle: for all the world a source of light, and centre of peace; 
mistress of learning and of the arts; faithful guardian of great 
memories, in the midst of irreverent and ephemeral visions; 
faithful servant of time-tried principles, under temptations from 
licentious desires ; and—among the cruel and clamourous jealousies 
of the nations—a worshipper, in her strange valour, of good-will 
towards men.” 

What do these words mean?—these words of our great leader 
—to us—-Members of the Society of the Rose. They mean that 
Gold is not an essential element of National Life—a nation may 
be great and yet poor:—that Parliaments are not an essential 
element of National Life—nations, more or less barbarous, still 
exist, content to merge their will in the will of their king :—that 
Empire is not essential to the National Life—a nation may be 
self-contained and yet sit supreme over a great continent, as we see 
to-day in the United States, But Art is essential to the National 
Life. King Lear knew that Cordelia was dead when the mirror 
showed no rust or stain upon it from her breath. When the mirror 
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of Art shows blank you may be quite sure that the Higher Life of 
the Nation has been strangled. 

Now, in nothing that I say to-night do I controvert Dr. Farrar 
in the very least. He has shown you the unity between Religion 
and Art. I propose to show you the diversity. He has shown 
you how one springs out of the other. I hope to show that they 
are derived from distinct and opposite sources. He has pointed 
out how very much alike they are—I will point out how very 
different. And this is no paradox. I accept all that the Dean has 
said in relation to the golden currency we call Religion and Art, 
but I will show that in describing Religion and Art he has not 
described two sides of the same coin, but two separate coins from 
very different mints. 

The proposition I lay before you then is this. Religion and 
Art are two forces—spiritual and esthetic; moving in the same 
plane—human life and action; to the same end—the subduing of 
evil; against a common enemy—the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil; but they move under different sanctions. In its fight 
against the World, Art does not look to the promise of another, 
but to the purifying of this. In its struggle with the Flesh, Art 
strengthens us, not by deadening our senses, nor by lifting us above 
them—but by quickening them to truer perception. In its conflict 
with evil—or the Devil—Art animates us with visions of beauty 
of which it—or he—is the Destroyer. 

If this be true, it will be seen that Religion can have no formula 
to determine what is true in Art, any more than Art can have a 
formula to determine what is true in Religion. And yet Religion and 
Art haye always and everywhere seemed to be tied together in the 
relationship of mistress and handmaid. Among the Jews, Religion 
being the stronger of the two controlled Art. Among the Greeks, 
Art being the stronger controlled Religion. But the history of 
Art in Palestine, in India, in Persia, in Assyria, in Egypt, in 
Athens, in Rome, in Christendom—is the history of so many 
conflicting creeds. Art has been so much in the company of the 
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Inimortals and has poured out so many libations—propitiatory and 
adoring—that one is apt to forget that she is not in one the priest’s 
offices, It is only in very modern times that Art seems to have 
found an independent existence. She comes to us now, no more 
in the vesture of an acolyte or a sybil, but in her own sober 
garments. She is no longer the cup-bearer of the gods. Like 
Hebe she has been dismissed, and for the same offence. 

But though the relationship between Religion and Art may be 
no longer that simply of mistress and handmaid—there is a re- 
lationship still existing, and we should do well to consider it, 
Does the curate of a parish church quite know, in arranging the 
services, how far he is acting as a priest, and how far as an artist ? 
Does the painter in his studio, dreaming of Art as the regenerator 
of the world, quite realise that Art has never yet accomplished 
anything great, except under religions inspiration of some kind ? 
What would be the effect of the separation of these two? How 
can they be separated? Can they be separated and still exist ? 
Let us examine for a moment the actual working of the alliance 
which has kept them together so long a time, and see if we can 
find any answer to these questions. 

And I will begin by stating a case: A man, under the influence 
of strong religious emotion, determines to devote a portion of his 
wealth to sacred uses, The cathedral in which he is accustomed to 
worship is magnificent in the extreme. It is itself a memorial 
of the piety and munificence of men who have felt as he feels, 
given as he is disposed to give, and now sleep quietly beneath its 
marble floors, or in high pomp within its stately mansoleums. 
But what shall his gift be? He has fought such a hard fight with 
evil—against temptations from without—temptations from within 
—assaults of the wicked one. And yet, by the grace of God, his 
feet are still within the precints of the temple. He feels that 
he not worthy to approach the altar, or he would lay his gift there. 
But he will stand upon the threshold, and place within the door a 
font, asking no higher a position than that of the little children 
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who are brought for baptism. And the font shall bear upon it 
the marks of his life, carved in this fashion—facing the sanctuary 
himself—behind him the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 

So far Religion, and now Art—The gift is tendered and accepted 
—the architect is consulted, the design approved, and the sculptor 
chosen. There is the crux. For amongst the practitioners of Art 
there are as many varieties as there are amongst teachers of Religion. 
And what is the result? I will do my best to describe it. 

The font is made four-square, the figures being placed at the 
four angles. That of the founder is an’ordinary example of simple 
portraiture—showing us a man who might have been a merchant 
or well to do tradesman. At the other angles are placed the un- 
holy three. The World is a portly fellow, with money bags, and 
a cruel face. The Flesh is a woman, with her face tied up in a 
kerchief—apparently a prophetic vision of Mrs. Caudle, as that 
austere lady appears upon the staircase when Mr. Caudle’s latch 
key is heard fumbling at the door. The third figure I need not 
describe particularly. It is sufficient to note that it is also the figure 
of a woman—but that appears to be a matter of ecclesiastical detail. 
It may be observed, however, that “ tentatio” is a noun feminine. 
The whole thing is one of the most beautiful examples of decorative 
sculpture that can be imagined. 

Now, how very satisfactory all this seems—to us. I am not quite 
sure that it was so satisfactory to the pious founder. To him it 
may have seemed that just one mistake had been made. He was 
in grim earnest—but the sculptor chanced to be of a humorous turn 
of mind. Was that the World, that had been so hard to overcome? 
Was that thing, with its head tied up, the Flesh, that had allured 
him? Was shat the 

Surely something has gone wrong. It is too late however to ask 
these questions. He who visits a cathedral church must take things 
as he finds them, and he will probably note two facts. He will 
note :-— 


st. That the font is exquisitely carved ; that its lines are laid 
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out in beautiful proportions; that it is as a work of Art perfect 
—as perfect as the words of the priest who administers the sacra- 
ment of baptism before it are orthodox. He will note :— 

2nd. That Religion and Art say the same thing. “Listen,” 
says the priest, “‘ This infant must faithfully promise that he will 
renounce the devil, and all his works—the vain pomp and glory of 
the world—and the carnal desires of the flesh.” ‘* Look,” says the 
sculptor, ‘it is not much to renounce—the world has a very sinister 
eye—and as to the flesh, see what the pretty face of a woman may 
become if the devil of an evil temper gets into it.” 

What has happened is this—Religion, having a baby to baptise, 
asks for a font. Art supplies the font, and receives in return a 
motive. The alliance is voluntary and complete. The very first 
step we take into our cathedral brings us face to face with a true 
though of course limited expression of the relationship existing 
between Religion and Art. 

A limited expression, because (1st) Sculpture is only one of 
many forms in which Art becomes associated with Religion ; 
Painting, and Architecture, and Poetry, and Music, and Rhetoric, 
and the Drama, are co-partners with Sculpture on equal terms ; 
and (2nd) because the alliance between Religion and Art strikes 
far deeper than the occasional inspiration by the one, or appli- 
cation of the other, to purposes of decoration. 

It is an alliance of two forces, moving in the same plane, to the 
same end, against a common enemy. The insignia of the two 
forces are indeed at times so similar and so intermingled, that it is 
difficult to distinguish between them, and the question seems to 
arise whether Religion and Art are not two names for the same 
thing. Whether Religion is not Art, and Art Religion. 

It is true that our gods are not now made in the artist’s studio. 
They are, for the most part, made in the minister's library, or leap 
from the fervid imagination of extemporary rhetoricians’s as 
Minerva leaped from the brain of Jupiter. But still, in its 
ordinary, everyday alliance with Religion, Art finds enough to do. 
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For Religion is the recognition of a relationship existing between 
us and God, by which we owe to Him the performance of certain 
duties, and submission to His will. And do we not submit to 
that will, and perform those duties in the most artistic manner? 
We are not quite sure, indeed, whether the sense of reverence that 
comes upon us, when we enter a great cathedral, is reverence 
towards the Lord of the temple, or the temple itself, or the 
architect who built it; but at all events we are satisfied that the 
architect must have possessed fine religious feeling. And then, 
our dead await their resurrection beneath such finely chiselled 
marbles and polished brass! Our children are baptized in fonts 
which are such miracles of beauty—or cf humour—according to 
the bent of the artist’s mind. Our souls are ravished with such 
sweet music in the choir! And though, when Whit-Sunday comes 
round, we miss the passion-play that used to be enacted in the 
nave, and the flight of the white pigeon from the little chink, high 
up in the groining of the roof, to represent the descent of the 
Holy Ghost !—yet we are still strong at stage drill, and march 
through the market place, pleasing our eyes and our ears, by firing 
volleys of “‘amens” and shouting “ hallelujahs,” to the waving of 
red cotton pocket-handkerchiefs. 

We need not miss even the mummers. We have only to run 
over to Protestant Germany, or Catholic Spain, to see the miracle 
plays still acted—at Ober-Ammergau the Cross, without the 
Passion—at Barcelona clown and pantaloon making love to the 
Virgin Mary. Let us look for a moment at one of these 
“mysteries” as they are performed on Sunday afternoons about 
Christmas time. 

It is the eve of the Nativity, and a company of people, with 
Mary and Joseph, are on their way to Bethlehem. The crowd is 
sufficiently representative, for it includes, not only very much of 
the World and the Flesh, but, in propria persond, the Devil too. 
Among the company is a man who is tempted with an evil desire. 


He takes the Devil as his counsellor and an agreement is made 
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between them. The man shall have his desire. But in return he 
shall himself become a Devil. At once his tail begins to grow. 
He can conceal it at first, but inch by inch it lengthens, till presently 
it cannot be hidden from his compannions. 

A consultation is held by the company, as to what they shall do. 
They decide to pull the tail off. They fasten the man to the wall, 
and proceed to pull—first one, and then another, but the tail in- 
stead of coming off only lengthens. The more they pull the longer 
becomes the tail. Instead of inch by inch, it now grows yard by 
yard; but still they pull, and pull, like sailors hauling at a ship’s 
cable, till the whole stage is covered with the hideous coil, and there 
begins to be no standing room left. There isa momentary pause, 
and a fresh consultation, resulting in a final and strong effort. 
The whole company, men, and women, and children, pulling together 
with all their might. Suddenly the tail comes off. The Devil is 
cast out, and the man is himself again. 

But when the Sunday performances are over. When the thunder 
of the organ has died away in the aisles of the cathedral, and the 
laughter of the people in the stalls of the theatre, and we find 
leisure to reflect a little on what we have seen—thoughts, which 
have been all the while latent in our minds begin to take definite 
shape, and we ask ourselves whether we have not been witnessing 
a mystery within a mystery? Whether the same thing has not 
befallen Religion—in this, its alliance with Art—that befel the hero 
of the play? Whether Art has not grown, inch by inch, and yard 
by yard, until it threatens to fill the church, as the tail filled the 
stage? Whether, by any mighty effort the two can ever be separ- 
ated? and, finally, if the two were separated, whether Religion 
would, like the man in the play, be quite itself again? 

A formidable array of questions, and yet it is only the old ques- 
tion, ‘Can two walk together unless they are agreed?” applied 
specifically instead of generally, and expressed in the concrete 
instead of the abstract form. 


But are they not agreed, Religion and Art? If exception is to be 
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taken to the miracle play it must be on other grounds than that of 
its teaching. The moral of it cannot be impugned. It is of the 
highest order. The evil of yielding to evil, is the becoming evil. 
The tail grows! But when we see it grow it is not for us to 
ignore the evil, nor to abandon our fellow. We must extirpate the 
evil. How? By united, and yet individual action. The first effort 
may not succeed ; it may even seem to increase the mischief—but 
let us try again: with faith, and determination, and courage, and 
patience, and above all together. The World and the Flesh are 
strong ; the Devil is stronger than either; but Love is strongest 
of themall. Can Religion, single-handed, teach us a nobler lesson 
than this? 

The two, then, are agreed—why should they not walk together ? 
It is my profound conviction that they should walk together—but 
not in masks. The objection to a mask, like the advantage of a 
mask, is that we cannot see what face is behind it. But when we 
meet with religious Art, or esthetic Religion, that is precisely the 
thing we most desire to know—what face is behind it? is there 
anything behind it? or are we after all, face to face only with a 
simulacrum? Let us distinguish clearly between Art and Religion, 
and give to each its proper place in the economy of life. 

That is easily said. But it is not easy to make the distinction. 
For instance, the Ark of the Covenant, and the Mercy-seat of the 
Jewish Temple. Were they simply works of Art? The sacred 
narrative claims for the sculptor the most direct, personal, inspiration. 
“See, saith the Lord, I have called Bezaleel by name, and I have 
filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom and understanding, to 
devise cunning works. And Bezaleel made two cherubims of gold, 
and the prone, Sate spread out their wings on high, and covered with 
their wings over the mercy-seat, with their faces one towards 
another.” I know nothing in any of our cathedrals more beautiful 
than that. But if the Lord put it in his heart to “devise” these 
things, Bezaleel was in all points an artist, as much as Flaxman 


or Canova, however closely he may have followed the pattern shown 
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to Moses on the Mount. The record however, goes still farther, 
it says: ‘‘ The Lord hath put in his heart to devise, and that he 
may ‘each to work all manner of work of the engraver, and of 
the cunning workman, and of the embroiderer in blue, and in 
purple, and inscarlet.” This is nothing less than the establishment 
of a School of Art in the Wilderness. 

Now observe a contrast. Four hundred years later, King 
Solomon determines to build a temple to the Lord in Jerusalem. 
He also, claims direct, personal, communication with the Divine 
Being. But he makes no claim of inspiration for his artists. On 
the contrary. The beautiful works of Bezaleel are still in the 
tabernacle—upon the brazen altar that he made, the King offers a 
thousand burnt-offerings. But when Solomon begins to build, 
what does he do? Hewrites toa heathen king, the King of Tyre, 
**Send me now a man cunning to work in gold, and silver, and in 
brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue.” The 
School of Art, born and nurtured in the Wilderness, having accom- 
plished its high purpose in the enunciation of the Jewish religion, 
and finding under the restrictions of that religion, no scope for 
further development, has passed from the tents of the wandering 
tribes of Israel, to its natural domicile—the great commercial city of 
the world. 

Thus, Art can become religious, and still be Art. But Religion 
cannot become esthetic, or it ceases to be Religion. For Religion 
is the placing of everything in the hand of God, and the surren- 
dering of our will to His. While Art is the taking of everything 
into our own hands, and controlling it according to our own will. 
See, now, how this simple formula will suffice to resolve into its 
constituent elements any amalgam of the two. I will take an instance 
in which religious emotion and esthetic feeling are very closely 
allied, namely, music. 

We have been a long time in the cathedral now. The font 
which we passed near the west door is left far behind. We have 
seen the memorials of the dead, we have passed up the long nave, 
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and traversed the transept, and noticed the strange groining of 
the roof— 

“ We lift ou: cyes, and all the windows blaze 

With forms of saints, and holy men who died, 

Here martyr’d, and hereafter glorified. 

And the great rose upon its leaves displays 

Christ’s passion, and the angelic roundelays 

With splendour upon splendour multiplied. 


And now the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love.” 


We stand listening at the choir gates. We know nothing of 
the white-robed choristers within, except that they are fulfilling 
the round of their daily task. Hark! Do you hear that fine note 
—rising, growing, swelling, lingering, dying. What does it mean? 
It may mean either of two things. Which—we cannot tell. It 
may mean to the singer the perfect surrender of his will to God, or 
it may mean only the enharmonic employment of the flat seventh 
on C. It may mean to him Religion, while to us it may only 
mean Art. He, the professional singer, may be the real worshipper, 
while we, whose worship he is supposed to be assisting, may be 
only amateur ezsthetes. 

Thus we are brought back to my first proposition—Religion 
and Art are two forces—spiritual and esthetic; moving in the 
same plane—human life and action; to the same end—the sub- 
duing of evil ; against a common enemy—the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil. But they move under different sanctions. In our 
fight against the World, Art does not look to the promise of 
another, but to the purifying of this. In our struggle with the 
Flesh, Art strengthens us, not by deadening our senses, nor by 
lifting us above them, but by quickening them to a truer percep- 
tion. In our conflict with Evil, Art animates us with visions of 
beauty, of which it is the destroyer. 

But it happens sometimes that Religion and Art go into action 
together, and we hear a mighty shouting, and we think that surely 
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the World, and the Flesh, and the Devil, are overcome at last. 
When the smoke of the battle has cleared away however, we see 
the old enemy still in force. And then we remember : that what 
Art seeks in Religion is motive, and that what Religion seeks in 
Art is articulate expression. That Religion, although bearing the 
lamp of Divine Truth, carries false lights also, ‘That in either 
case it is itself dumb: and that Art, through which Truth finds 
expression, can give expression as articulately, and as definitely 
to a lie. 

I say then that Art is an essential element in the national life, 
because it stands in this close relationship to the great struggle 
which is always going on between good and evil. In this struggle 
Art is always taking sides. It took sides with the Greeks against 
the corruption of sensualism. It took sides with the Northmen 
against the brutal law of force. It took sides with the Renascence 
against the cruel Inquisition. It takes sides with us now against 
the still greater corruption, and brutality, and cruelty, of modern 
commercialism. It comes to our aid to-day, in our conflict with 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, with forces greater than of 
old—or, if not greater, at least more subtle and more adapted to 
our needs. We have discovered that if Art comes into contact 
with Religion it is just because Religion is in part human too. 
Where the human element ceases, and the divine begins, there the 
connection between Art and Religion ceases also. 

If the pages of History closed with the record of to-day, Art 
would take up the story of our lives to-morrow ; and if Religion 
had nothing further to tell us, Art would still go on, like the 
Heavens, declaring the glory of God and showing His handiwork. 
The court of appeal is changed—that is all; but still there is a 
court of appeal. Art is now judged by its conformity not to 
theological, but to scientific tests. The sculptured angels over- 
shadowing the mercy-seat must submit the articulation of their 
wings to the anatomist. The blue heaven of the painter must 
appear no more as a firmament, but must satisfy the astronomer 
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that it has unfathomable depths. The light and shadows of the 
sky are no more to be confused together under the family name 
of clouds ;—they must be distinguished even to the flightiest sister 
of the group, as nimbus, or cumulus, or stratus, or cirrus. The 
brown tree that used to figure as a matter of course in every land- 
scape, blossoms—like Aaron’s rod that budded—into ash, and oak, 
and cedar, and elm, and all the rest of the beautiful children of 
the forest. 

Thus Art becomes the reflex and record of all that Nature has 
ever said to any one of us, at every time, in every place. To one 
troubled with feverous dreams, a cloud stretched across the horizon 
may seem sinister in the extreme—to another the same cloud may 
seem gracious with the coming rain. And then, even if our im- 
pressions are clear and true, how few they are! how very little do 
we know, each for himself, of the world in which we live, or of 
the great family of which we form a part. A few voices speak 
to us out of the throng—but the many are dumb. A few eyes 
kindle as they look into ours— 


“Stars—Stars 
And all eyes else, dead coals.”— 


—a brother, a sister, a wife, two or three friends; this is, to most 
of us, the sum of our knowledge of mankind. 

It is more than the sum! See how large an abstract must be 
made from it? The friend is estranged—did we then really know 
him at all? The brother is in a far distant land—will he be the 
same to us when he returns? The child, our sister, never will 
return—it is a long time since she died—should we not like to 
know a little more of her? Voices that used to speak to us are 
heard no more—eyes that used to be bright have faded into the 
darkness—and we are left alone—with Nature. We understand 
her language very well but she has nothing more to say to us— 
nothing at least that we care to hear. Let us learn this new 
language of which you speak. This strange language of Art. 
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Listen then, and I will tell you what Art is. It is eyes to the 
blind. It is strength to those who are weak. It is gentleness to 
those who are strong. It is manhood to the youth. It is restitu- 
tion to those who suffer wrong. It is greeting to those who are 
absent—it is faith to those who are doubting—it is hope to the 
desponding—it is charity to all men. 

This is what Art is to us, because it is the greater, and we are 
the less. It is one of the environments of our lives, that is daily 
shaping them to fair of foul issues. Nature is to us as a mighty 
organ, on the keyboard of which we lay a finger here or there. A 
flute voice answers us—or a vox humana—perhaps even a vox 
angelica; but we do not know the instrument until the Master 
Musician sits down before it and we hear the thunder of the 
diapason,. the rush of mightly harmonies, the tender strains of 
melody. 

And Art is our Master Musician, Erase from our lives all that 
we have received only through books and pictures—leave us each 
to our own personal experience of life and manners, of the sur- 
roundings of our homes, of the countries we have visited, of the 
vicissitudes and mysteries of the natural world—and very little will 
be left to tell us what man is, or whether God has been mindful of 
him at all. The books we have read, and the pictures we have 
seen, have become so identified in our imaginations with the things 
they represent, that we forget sometimes that we see with the 
collective vision of many eyes, and think the thoughts of many 
minds—that in Art we live and move and have our being. 

And then we have to face the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
What can Art do to help us? What can Art do to help the 
Nation? It can at least do one thing. It can bring a gracious 
element into the National Life. It can lead us into the presence 
chamber of the Creator—where we may learn to understand 
Him—and each other—better. For it is impossible to live the 
Higher Life in Art, without being led from one glory to another. 
Art stands alone in this, that it engages, not some, but every faculty 
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of our being. Faith, reason, affection, are alike exercised in its 
mission. All my illustrations to-night have been taken from the 
accumulated splendours of Architecture, of Sculpture, of Rhetoric, 
of Painting, of Music, which we find in the service of Religion, in 
our cathedral churches. But is it really Art that serves Religion? 
Is it not rather Religion and Science that serve Art? One thing 
is certain. Theologians might dispute for ever, without the aid of 
the geometrician, but without his cobweb of fine lines, Art could not 
have built these temples, these firmaments of stone, beneath which 
they worship. Mathematicians might still be analysing triangles and 
spheres, if Christ had not died. But, without the hope of life of 
which He came to assure us, Art would have built no temples at all. 
Like the summer clouds that fill the sky, Art sweeps across our 
world, drawing into its bosom all our religious aspirations, all our 
scientific attainments, every tender emotion of our hearts. How 
beautiful are the summer clouds! now ranged in lines like the 
battlements of a distant city, now massed together like an army 
with banners, now drifting through the azure, in a myriad of 
etherial shapes, like a company of angels looking down on us from 
Heaven. How beautiful is Art! in the splendour of its imagery, 
in its storms of passion, in its serene contemplation of things 
divine. But they are only clouds! But it is only Art! Does 
science say they are only clouds? How then are the furrows 
made soft with the drops of rain. So then the clouds are of some 
account. And Art? Believe me—no tender thought, or noble 
aspiration, or high enterprise, is lost to us, because Art fashions 
them into beautiful shapes. They come back to us as the rain 
comes from the clouds, and they make our lives fruitful in faith, and 
wisdom, and love. 

As to the artist—it is enough that he lives, and works, and dies. 
But Art does not die—it passes into the National Life and becomes 
immortal. 
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RUSKIN AS AN AID TO THE LOVER OF ART.* 
By the Rev. A. Jamson Smith, M.A. 


HIS paper is an attempt to help others, who, like the 
writer have no knowledge of the technique of the 
subject, to study in an intelligent way and thus to 
enjoy pictures. We approach our subject, then, as 
Nstudents of Ruskin and as lovers of pictures, though 
with no preliminary acquaintance with the technique of painting. 
Let us think of the number of questions which persons in this 
predicament may ask themselves to which they may in some measure 
find answers. 

First, we may ask, is the subject of a picture a fitting one for 
the painter’s Art at all? This is a consideration that in itself 
occupies a large part of one of the most original and stimulative 
of all treatises on Art. The “Laacodn” by Lessing, is known to 
many of us English through Matthew Arnold’s poem, Epilogue to 
Lessing’s Laacoon. The treatise is a carefully reasoned protest 
against the confusion of the spheres of poet and painter or sculptor. 
The painter’s Art 





“Must give a moment’s life of things that live ; 
Then let him choose his moment well, 
With power divine its story tell.” 


Pictures represent actions as they take place side by side in space ; 
they cannot, as Poetry can, represent actions following one upon 
another intime. In other words, Painting has the advantage over 
Poetry in being able to represent co-existence in space; Poetry 
has the advantage over Painting in being able to represent succes- 
sion in time. “The artist,”—says Sir Joseph Reynolds in his 
lectures,—“‘has but one sentence to utter, but one moment to 
exhibit.” The spectator of a picture in which some terrible tragic 


* A Lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, November 29th, 1899. 
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scene or some ghastly outrage is represented is compelled to look 
upon this as a finished whole. There in a moment is disclosed 
to him that one action made vivid for him by the fact that he sees 
it in all its immediately attending appalling circumstances. It is, 
then, because the spectator’s view is thus arrested by the one action 
the artist portrays that he should be most careful to ‘choose his 
moment well.” Readers of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Transfor- 
mation, will remember how along these lines of thought Kenyon 
is made to criticize the famous “ Dying Gaul,” in the Museum of 
the Capitol at Rome.* The moment, the Sculptor thinks, even 
in this masterpiece is not happily chosen. “If the Gaul is so 
terribly hurt, why does he not sink down and die without further 
ado?” 

Pictures, then,—pictures in looking at which we are to find 
genuine enjoyment, and which, it may be, are to be life companions 
—should not introduce the intensely feverish and the purely 
horrible. Readers of Ruskin know how little he could find to 
admire in the works of the late Italian Schools, and of those, who 
were largely their disciples, the Spanish Artists.—| The present 
writer never felt himself so much in sympathy with the great 
Master on this point as during a visit to the Bologna Gallery. 
This gallery is mainly occupied by Paintings of the later Italian 
Artists. Painters, who lived after the sinister activity of the 
Inquisition, took a delight in portraying martyrdoms. And in 
these Bologna pictures this subject is prevalent. In its treatment, 
too, it is the physical pain rather than the pathos of suffering, it is 
the bodily torment rather than the dignity of resignation, that are 
the characteristic, nay, the obtrusive features. This effect of the 
familiarity with carnage, not to say the gloating in it, resulting 
from the abuses of the Inquisition, should be compared with a 
similar phenomenon in connexion with the French Revolution.f 


* Cap. II. 
+ Excepting Velasquez. 


J See Mr. Bodley’s interesting pages in Frarce, 172-177; also Moderz Paixters, cap. “ Vital 
Beauty in Man,” 
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All this is in antagonism with principles laid down by Ruskin. 
He teaches us that attributes of the best Art are “ Perfect serenity ; 
that it compels you to think of the spirit of the creature, and there- 
fore of its face more than of its body; that in the face you shall 
be led only to see beauty or joy—never vileness, vice, or pain.”’* 

The theme of a picture, indeed, will always suggest thought. 
Who, for example, can look at the series of imposing, but unpleas- 
ing pictures, by Rubens in the long room of the Louvre, without 
reflecting on the evil influence which royal patronage may exert 
on Art? 

Thus, we are brought to another subject which is open to us all, 
experts or not, to study. Painters are not only creators. They 
are in large measure the creatures of their age, and their pictures 
reflect the conditions amid which they lived. This truth has been 
expressed by Taine in very characteristic language :—‘ The 
genius of Art is like those insects which take their colour from 
the plant on which they live. Nothing is more profoundly true 
than this, that Art is the epitome of a nation’s own life.” Ruskin, 
though in very different language, teaches the same doctrine. 
Thus, every great picture is a fragment of human history. Not 
this alone; it is also a piece of human biography. Is it not one 
of Ruskin’s most eloquently enunciated doctrines that an artist’s 
work cannot be much, if at all, above the level of his own character ? 
Take in illustration this passage from one of his more mature 
works: ‘Great Art is the expression of the mind of a great man, 
and mean Art, that of the want of mind of a weak man. 

So that when once you have learned how to spell these most 
precious of all legends—pictures and buildings—you may read the 
characters of men and of nations in their Art, as in a mirror ;— 

nay, as in a microscope, and magnified a hundred fold; for the 
character becomes passionate in the Art, and intensifies itself in 


* Relation between Michael Angelo and Tintoret, p. 15. Later on in the same lecture, p, 27, it 
is put down to Tintoret’s honour that he “has not given, so far as I remember, the spectacle of any 
one soul under infliction of actual pain,” 
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all its noblest or meanest delights. . . . And always froin 
the least to the greatest, as the made thing is good or bad, so 
is the maker of it.”* Browning in his Fra Lippo Lippi and 
Andrea Del Sarto, has treated this same subject of Art as the 
offspring of the artist’s own life, with singular skill and dramatic 
power. 

When we approach pictures from a somewhat more purely 
artistic point of view, there is still much which the mere amateur 
can intelligently appreciate. Thus he may ask himself: Is the 
Picture a real unity? Has it a centre? Do its different parts re- 
enforce each other? Do the subordinate parts help us to realize 
and do full justice to its main subject, or do they divert our 
attention from it? In this respect, what examples are the world’s 
two most famous examples of perfect Art,—Raphael’s “ Sistine 
Madonna,” and da Vinci's “Last Supper”! How signally on the 
other hand the Venetian Artists often failed! What an interloper, 
for instance, is the finely drawn seller of eggs, in Titian’s 
“Presentation” at Venice! The Christ and the Mother in 
Veronese’s ‘Marriage of Cana” in the Louvre are hardly con- 
spicuous, much less central, figures—a picture, which like so 
many Venetian paintings, is too magnificently scenic to be truly 
sacred. 

Closely connected with this question of unity is that of 
symmetry. Ruskin devotes a chapter in Modern Painters to 
this subject, in the course of which he shows what careful attention 
was paid to it by the early artists. Visitors to our own National 
Gallery may see excellent examples in Botticelli’s “Nativity of 
Christ,” Perugino’s “ The Virgin and Child, Michael and Raphael,” 
and Luini’s “‘Christ and the Pharisees.”” In sacred compositions, 
says Ruskin—“living symmtery, the balance of harmonious 
opposites is one of the profoundest sources of their power. The 
Madonna of Perugino, in the National Gallery, with the Angel 


* The Queen of the Air, pp. 119-120. 
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Michael on one side and Raphael on the other, is as beautiful as 
you can have.”’* 

So far we have been dealing with features which the careful 
student might see for himself, though our great Teacher will teach 
us to see them with clearer and more discriminating eyes. 

The next point is not so obvious and might easily escape our 
attention, were it not for his guidance. This is that ‘a luminous 
space in the background” characterizes most really great pictures. 
It is argued that a sense of infinity is one of man’s noblest endow- 
ments. Art should appeal to the best parts of our nature, there 
should then be something in a painting that recognizes this high 
endowment, our sense of infinity. This thought is expressed in a 
passaget of such insight and eloquence, that, though it is long, the 
citation of it must be allowed, ‘Whatever beauty there may 
result from effects of light on foreground objects—from the dew 
of the grass, the flash of the cascade, the glitter of the birch trunk, 
or the fair daylight hues of darker things (and joyfulness there is 
in all of them), there is yet a light which the eye invariably seeks 
with a deeper sense of the beautiful,—the light of the declining 
or breaking day, and the flakes of scarlet cloud burning like watch- 
fires in the green sky of the horizon ; a deeper feeling, I say, not 
perhaps more acute, but having more of spiritual hope, and 
longing, less of animal and present life: more manifest, invariably, 
in those of more serious and determined mind (I use the word 
serious, not as being opposed to cheerful, but to trivial and 
volatile), but, I think, marked and unfailing even in those of the 
least thoughtful dispositions. I am willing to let it rest on the 
determination of every reader, whether the pleasure which he has 
derived from these effects of calm and luminous distance be not 
- the most singular and memorable of which he has been conscious ; 
whether all that is dazzling in colour, perfect in form, gladdening 


* Elements of Drawing, p. 258. 
[See also, Modern Painters, cap. “ Of Symmetry, or the Type of Divine Justice.”] 
+ Modern Painters.—Of Infinity, Sec. 3. 
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in expression, be not of evanescent and shallow appealing, when 
compared with the still small voice of the level twilight behind 
purple hills, or the scarlet arch of dawn over the troublous-edged 
sea.” 

Wordsworth in a well-known passage* taught that man’s ‘‘ Mind 
to the external world is fitted” and ‘The external world is fitted 
to the mind.” The sense of this profound kinship can be 
deepened and made sublimer still by surrendering ourselves with 
docile and open spirits to Art as interpreter of Nature to Man. 
This essentially is Ruskin’s teaching in this impressive passage. 
Nature in certain of its more mystic moods is in sympathy with the 
spirit of man which has an unutterable longing for the infinite. 
The Artist again and again reflects this strange sacred mood of 
Nature, and thus appeals to one of those human instincts, which 
separate man from the beasts, as one who “looks before and after 
and pines for what is not.” 

Always, indeed, does our Master make us feel the largeness and 
the dignity of Art. It has its root in the noblest feelings of man. 
It is also itself the perfect expression—the flower, as it were—of 
those feelings. He dislikes the word esthetics; otherwise, his 
essential teaching might be summed up in the phrase that ethics is 
the basis of zsthetics. The thought—in whatever language it may 
be embodied—is one which he has consistently taught all through 
his life. Thus, in a passage of Modern Painters, written when 
he was only twenty-four years of age, he declares that ‘‘ No supreme 
power of Art can be attained by impious men.” + Some nine years 
after this was written, Ruskin delivered a remarkable lecture, in 
which he pleaded for the Pre-Raphaelites, then still a body small 
and decried. In this famous utterance, ‘the loss of moral pur- 
pose” in Art, is pronounced to be the first cause of its decline— 


* Fragment from the Recluse. 

t In cap. “General Conclusions respecting the Theoratic Faculty.” His most mature and im- 
pressive passage on this subject is, I think, to be found in the Oxford Lectures, delivered in 1870, 
when he was 51 years of age, “ The Relation of Art to Morais.” 
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the decline which the intellectual and ethical system we identify 
with the Renaissance involved. 

This main doctrine of Ruskin’s that the Renaissance (contrasted 
with the Gothic Ages or medieval period) was a time of deteriora- 
tion in Art resulting from religious and moral deterioration is 
nowhere so fully and logically worked out as in the Stones of 
Venice. In its application to painting it will be found in the 
view strongly held and clearly enunciated that “the most solemn 
spirit of religious faith animates the works of the two Bellinis to 
the last,” whereas the “larger sacred subjects of Titian are merely 
themes for the exhibition of pictorial rhetoric,—composition and 
colour.” Titian, it is pointed out, was born (1480), fifty-seven years 
after John Bellini. ‘Titian and Bellini are each true representa- 
tives of the school of painters contemporary with them; and the 
difference in their artistic feeling is a consequence not so much of 
difference in their own natural characters as in their early education. 
Bellini was brought up in faith, Titian in formalism. Between 
the years of their births the vital religion of Venice had expired.* 

Similarly the latest of the three famous angles in the Ducal 
Palace is compared with the two earlier ones and is said to be “of 
immeasurably inferior spirit in the workmanship.” That is, the 
two Sculptures which belong the Gothic period of the first half of 
the 14th century are declared to be in faithfulness of craftmanship 
better than the third later one of the Renaissance period.t 

So again, the tombs of the Renaissance period express “‘a pride 
of life,” and ‘a fear of death,” while those of the Gothic times display 
far more of real “religious humility.” In the many cases, indeed, 
where the composition is borrowed from the Pisan School and 
angels are portrayed as withdrawing the curtains of the couch to 
look down upon the dead, “as we draw nearer to the Renaissance 
period we find that the ange/s become of less importance and the 
curtains of more.”} 

* Cap. “The Quarry.” 


+ Cap. “The Ducal Palace.” 
ft Cap. “ The Street of the Tombs.” 
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To me the Stones of Venice is the most convincing of 
Ruskin’s books ; and, owing to its teaching in particular, I am a 
convert to the doctrine of the superiority, at any rate, in all Sacred 
Art, of the earlier Gothic to the later Renaissance period, - The 
reader of this paper however need not concern himself with this 
private opinion. He should always keep Ruskin’s views in mind 
and be inquiring,—do the actual pictures, pieces of sculpture, and 
buildings, which come under his attention, confirm or refute them? 

Ruskin’s writings cover most extensive ground and must, 
therefore, in the nature of the case include much that is debateable. 
Perhaps he could hardly be the stimulative, inspiring writer he is, 
were this not so. He, at least, is not among those condemned by 
the most strenuous of our poets as ‘frustrate ghosts,” whose sin is 
“the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.”* In truth, none of his 
earnest readers should be found among the ranks of the world’s 
futile neutrals. To them, as to Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi, the 
world should be “no blot nor blank; it means intensely, and 
means good.” 

If I seem to be wandering from the subject of pictures, I ask 
forgiveness on the ground that pictures, after all, reflect the national 
and personal conditions amid which they have their birth. Thus, 
the consideration of them cannot be altogether dissociated from 
that of the other Arts, and, indeed, of the Artist’s own character 
as well as of the age and nationality of which this character, in a 
large measure, was the necessary product. 

Let us now, however, pass on to some other definite hints, which 
we may take from the great Master, for our study of pictures. 
One of the chapters in Modern Painters is devoted to moderation. 
This is a principle to which Ruskin attaches the greatest possible 
importance. ‘Over the doors of every School of Art,” he writes, 
**] would have this one word, relieved out in deep letters of pure 
gold,—Moderation.”” Here again one who thinks about Art, 
though he be no expert, can at least with approximate justice 


* Browning. The Statue and the Bust. 
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estimate the intrinsic worth of a picture. Its theme may lack 
restraint. An Englishman feels that this is the case with many of 
the French pictures in the Louvre. The composition may show a 
straining after effect. Ruskin thinks that the later sacred pictures 
even of Raphael, and many of the sacred pictures of T tian are 
guilty of this offence. As to colour, he tells us that its “very 
brilliancy and real power is dependent on the chastening of it, as 
of a voice on its gentleness, and as of action on it calmness, and as 
of all moral vigour or self-command.” 

Ruskin speaks with pride of his having been the first to teach 
“the excellency and supremacy of five great painters,—Turner, 
Tintoret, Luini, Botticelli, and Carpaccio.” Think how this 
principle of moderation—as well as others already spoken of—is 
observed in the pictures of these Artists! To omit Turner, of 
the four Italian artists, our National Gallery contains at least 
one typical picture of three, Luini, Botticelli, and Tintoret. Surely 
no taint of exaggeration can be found in Luini’s “Christ and the 
Pharisees.” Observe, too, how symmetry—a sister-grace, so to 
speak of moderation, helps our delight in this noble piece of work- 
manship! Botticelli’s‘« Nativity of Christ,” will repay careful study. 
It was painted just a few years (1500) before that decline of Art 
commenced, which Ruskin so frequently and so eloquently deplores. 
Meantime it is itself an excellent example of a truly religious 
picture. It is rich in symbolism; a creation of mind and heart as 
well as of hand. It is an instance of faultless workmanship, of 
perfect serenity, of spirituality and of beauty untainted by vileness, 
vice, or pain. It fulfils in a word what Ruskin describes as the 
four chief attributes of Art.* The Venetian Carpaccio must be 
studied in Venice itself.. But his brother Venetian Tintoret is 
represented in our National Gallery by three pictures, to which 
we, as students of this artist’s enthusiastic admirer, should not fail 
to give most careful attention. We have been taught that his 
pictures of all pictures reveal vision as well as sight—stop not with 


* Relation between Michacl Angelo and Tintoret, p.p. 15-16. 
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the surface but reach to the heart of things. It will be recollected 
how he is cited in Modern Painters as an artist of ‘penetrative 
imagination.”* 

The study then of the pictures by Turner, Luini, Botticelli, and 
Tintoret in our National Gallery, is one of the best ways by which 
the student of Ruskin can help himself really to enter into the 
meaning of his teaching on Art. In Art, as in all subjects of in- 
tellectual study, to have learnt really to appreciate a few masterpieces 
is the first step of true knowledge. Let us recollect how many of 
the famous artists themselves began life in this manner! So devout 
a disciple was Raphael of Perugino, that the early pictures of the 
Pupil might easily be mistaken for those of the Master. 

Readers of Ruskin, if true disciples, must needs be readers also 
of Sir Walter Scott. They will, then, remember the following 
impressive passage towards the end of The Heart of Midlothian: 
“There is something solemn in this delay of the storm,” said Sir 
George, ‘‘it seems as if it suspended its peal till it solemnised some 
important event in the world below.” 

“Alas!” replied Butler, ‘What are we that the laws of nature 
should correspond in their march with our ephemeral deeds or 
sufferings! The clouds will burst when surcharged with the 
electric fluid, whether a goat is falling at that instant from the 
cliffs of Arran, or a hero expiring on the field of battle he has 
won. 

“The mind delights to deem it otherwise,” said Sir George 
Staunton ; “and to dwell on the fate of humanity as on that which 
is the prime central movement of the mighty machine.” 

Sir George here gives forcible expression to a feeling which 
Ruskin has happily described as the “pathetic fallacy.” The 
idea evidently had an attraction for Scott. It will be found to 
recur in different forms, but each time in a very suggestive form, 


* See Cap. on this subject: see too, account of his “Paradise” in concluding pages of lecture 
referred to in preceding note. 
+ On this sudject of “Mastership and Pupilage,” sce a striking passage in Fors Clavigera, xxii. 
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in The Lay of the Last Minstrel V, i and ii, in the opening lines 
of Rokeby, and in the concluding lines of the second canto of 
Marmion. Byron has an allusion to the same idea in the well- 
known passage describing the muster of forces in preparation for 
the battle of Waterloo, Childe Harold IIl, xxvii.* 

We should expect that a feeling so natural to the human heart 
—whatever the verdict upon it by the reasoning intellect may be— 
would find a place, as in poetry, so in painting. Thus it appears 
in John Bellini’s ‘ Christ’s Agony in the Garden, and this is said 
to be one of the first, if not the first, introduction of it in any 
important picture. Bellini,‘ The Master of Peace,” it will be re- 
membered, is an early Venetian artist, to whose sacred pictures 
Ruskin directs our special attention. It appears again in the 
“Noli me Tangere,” by the considerably later Venetian, Titian. 
Both these pictures are to be seen in our own National Gallery, as 
also is that by Frederick Walker, an English artist of the present 
century, “The Harbour of Refuge,” to which we now refer. In 
this, indeed, the blending of natural effects with human sense is 
so perfect that the sense of pathos is most real and most touching. 
Lovers of this picture may be forgiven if they resent any associa- 
tion of the thought of “fallacy” with it. It is a piece of subdued 
harmony,—most beautiful, most winning, most appealing,—a 
matchless embodiment of declining light in the sky above, and of 
declining life in the tranquil court below. 

This is the first picture by an English artist which in the course 
of these remarks has been considered. Nor has any reference 
been made to English painters except a very incidental one to 
Turner. This seeming neglect of our own countrymen calls for 
some explanation. The explanation lies in the singular history of 
British Art. The Netherlands, the many city-states of Italy, 
Spain and France, had all produced great painters and schools of 
painting long before we played any part in the sphere of Art. In 


* See Dowden, Shakespere—His Mind and rt, pp. 100-5, on “Shakespere’s method of 
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this one branch of intellectual effort we lagged behind the other 
great nations of Europe. Then again, the period of our first succes- 
sion of artists, which may be said to begin with Hogarth, born in 
1697, and to end with Romney, who died in 1802, is not one which 
we should 4 priori expect to be the mother-age of National Art. 
For the lives of these painters were cast in a period, which in other 
departments of mental activity has been described as an age of reason, 
or again of prose,* rather than of conspicuous imaginative power. 
Here again, our student has ample food for speculation, for the en- 
joyment of which no technical knowledge is requisite. What 
problems this lateness of this island’s appearance in the domain of 
Art presents, when contrasted with the forwardness in all other 
branches of mental energy! How is it to be accounted for? One 
way has been made familiar to us all, if only by the frequency and 
piquancy with which its advocate, Matthew Arnold, impressed it 
upon our minds. The free play of mind which we associate with 
the Renaissance received a check in the advance and triumph of 
Puritanism. ‘Spontaneity of Consciousness” which would have 
favoured Art, succumbed before an absorbing regard for “strict- 
ness of conscience.” Puritanism for two centuries exerted a 
blighting influence upon the free ‘Singing of the Soul.” 

If however we are content to accept this as the reason for 
England’s artistic belatedness, the problem of the precise time of 
her artistic efflorescence still remains to be solved. The lives 
of the artists in question were lived between the two dates 1697 
and 1802. Now think amid what sort of conditions the early 
impressionable part of their lives would be spent! This is one of 
the most memorable descriptions of England as it was between 
1714 and 1744: “It was an age destitute of depth or earnestness ; 
an age whose poetry was without romance, whose philosophy was 
without insight, and whose public men were without character ; 


* Mark Pattison and Matthew Arnold respectively. 
Ruskin’s admiration for Sir Joshua Reynolds is partly based upon the fact that “with a frightful 
conventionality of social habitude all around him he yet conceived the simplest types of all feminine 
and childish loveliness."—The Two Paths, Lecture IL., par. 63. 
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an age of ‘light without love,’ whose very merits were of the earth, 
earthy.”* Yes: and yet the age in which the men were born and 
trained, who were to form the first roll of artists this country had 
known! 

My task is not the high and difficult one of answering the 
question which is here raised. It is the easier and humbler one of 
suggesting what infinite material for thought the unsophisticated 
amateur of Art may find in his modest, but enjoyable study of 
pictures. 

In connexion with the history of Art in his own country, he 
may well find at least one other matter on which to ruminate. 

It has been possible, at any rate, to a considerable extent, to 
associate the artists of the countries on the continent with definite 
schools. In England we have had, it is true, Norwich and Pre- 
Raphelite Schools. But these have been the exceptions. On the 
whole, our artists have been characterized by that individuality 
which is the mark of a people of whom it has been wittily said 
“every Englishman is an island.” It must, however, be allowed 
that even the Continental Schools of Painting mainly belonged to 
ages of history when there was a strong tendency among men of 
all occupations to form themselves into guilds or schools. Our 
productiveness in Art, it has just been pointed out, came very late 
in our history. We may, then, perhaps infer that the comparative 
absence of Schools of Painting among us is not solely the conse- 
quence of our character. It must be further borne in mind that 
in other countries during the period, since we first began to be 
rich in artists, schools have played a far less conspicuous part than 
in the ages of the great Art of the Netherlands and of the city 
states of Italy. 

And now we draw to a conclusion. For we have again along 
another line of thought been led to consider Art as reflecting the 
character and historic conditions of the people by whom it is 
produced. So that, if no further reason could be given, for this 


+ Mark Pattison’s Essay “ Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750.” 
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reason alone Art is a fruitful as well as a delightful subject of 
study to the observer, who in the sight of the expert is withal a 
mere amateur. 

















DUTY.* 
By Howard S. Pearson. 
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wo. VERY slight etymological enquiry will show at once 
“Wye the clear meaning and the immensity of the subject I 
vRY have had the temerity tochoose. Duty, is simply what 
Y) is owed, or due. It represents, therefore, the debt 
“which man owes to God, and which man owes to man; 
a responsibility in comparison with whose colossal proportions the 
united national debts of all the nations of the earth shrink into a 
beggar’s pittance; a responsibility which life can never pay, and 
from which no man at any time or under any circumstances can 
ever be free. 

As regards the first item in this debt, I am aware that there are 
some who profess neither to believe in God nor in a future state. 
To these I have nothing whatever to say. That they may have 
formed some conception of duty I by no means deny. But it is 
not mine ; and it is so far from being mine that there is no con- 
ceivable point of union on which we could meet. A debt must be 
owing to someone, and if there be no God the primary foundation 
of duty is gone. It is then only a matter of choice and compro- 
mise. It may be still worth while to assume a duty to others in 
order that they may be induced to assume a duty to us; and no 
doubt things would so work more smoothly for the time. But 
whether it is worth the while to oil the bearings of a machine whose 
ultimate function is merely to crush us, I do not discuss; nor do 
I even profess to understand those whose Bible appears to me to 
be little better than a ready-reckoner. 

To those who think as I think, a very few words on the debt of 
man to God will suffice. Despite all that has been said about the 
indifference and cruelty of nature, it seems to me impossible to 
glance at her at any time or under any aspect, without a conviction 


* A lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, November 1, 1899. 
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of the underlying majesty and love which rule her every phase. 
Her very terrors are superb, her most simple things—the green of 
the grass and the blue of the sky—incomparably beneficent ; her 
every attitude is some form of beauty; her changes but from grace 
to grace. Her power and patience in repairing ravages are proof 
enough of her real meaning. I donot know what the result of the 
present devastating war in South Africa may be, but I am sure 
that in ten years no trace whatever will remain in nature. Her 
own ravages she quickly clothes in a bewildering infinitude of grace; 
and we have but to leave her alone to ensure unaffected loveliness. 

But however we may fail to rise to the idea of a regal Provi- 
dence, no sane person can fail to see the debt man owes to man. 
Between man and man, in the highest sense, there is no escaping this 
indebtedness. From a moral point of view, cash payments are not 
possible ; all life is one system of limitless and inevitable trust. 
Our meanest daily existence depends on our trust in the constant 
service rendered equally in constant trust in us. The moment we 
leave our doors our safety depends on our assurance that no one will 
do us wilful harm, any more than we shall do wilful harm to them. 
This is the perpetual truce of civilisation, and apart from civilisa- 
tion it is not known. Our travel is only possible by perfect trust in 
the performance of duty by men quite unknown to us. We rush 
headlong through the night in utter dependence on the doing of 
duty by guards, engine-drivers, and signalmen. Atsea there is not 
a chance of safety save in the vigilance and fidelity of captain and 
crew,—yet we are not afraid. Our light and warmth come from 
the laborious and grimy toil of men who do what we could not, 
and would not do, as their duty. Our health in towns simply 
hangs on the performance by others of the most repellent tasks. 
Our national honour lies at this moment in the hands of men who 
are content to count their lives not worth an hour’s purchase— 
because they have learned the lesson of duty. Nor should we 
forget the interchanges of courtesy and help which are even in this 
imperfect state almost commonplace, or the growing bond of 
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sympathy and love which is the very cement to give solidity to life. 
Many have called Thackeray a cynic, yet in one of his letters this 
cynic gives a picture of the world, which I quote because it ex- 
presses exactly what I mean in words far better than mine. 

“What we see here of this world is but an expression of God’s 
will, so to speak—a beautiful earth, and sky, and sea,—beautiful 
affections and sorrows, wonderful changes and developments of 
creation, suns rising, stars shining, birds singing, clouds and 
shadows changing and fading, people loving each other, smiling 
and crying.” 

All our indebtedness to all this is what we owe, or ought to 
return—our duty. No wonder the apostle says: ‘We are all 
unprofitable servants.” Even to acknowledge this debt to God is 
to be on the way to life eternal ; while to acknowledge it in any 
marked degree to man, is to gain universal honour, and such 
immortality as human remembrance can give. 

As a matter of fact the universal conscience of humanity has 
always admitted this. All annals write in golden letters the names 
of the men and women who have behaved with conspicuous fidelity 
to duty. Nor has it ever been imagined that a possible error in 
the object could dim the honour due to duty done. The Stuarts 
were certainly not the best of sovereigns,—perhaps, in some 
respects, they may be rather accounted among the worst. Yet 
the fidelity shown to them has cast a reflected glamour even upon 
their lost cause. After the defeat of Worcester the life of the 
second Charles lay in the hands of scores if not hundreds, each of 
whom might have been enriched by treason. Not one betrayed 
him. After Culloden, the Young Pretender committed himself to 
the care of mere brigands to whom all human laws were a scoff, 
Not one betrayed him. All these are honoured, though unknown 
by name, and the lost records of humanity are doubtless full of the 
yet to be revealed dignities of the obscure heroes who paid their 
debt and left the world with clean hands. 

There is neither space here cr need todo more than glance 
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toward the eloquent words in which Ruskin has declared the whole 
beauty of nature to be the result of duty. True, the actors are 
here unintelligent and the duty is not comprehended. None 
the less all natural beauty comes as the fulfilment of function, and 
the being what was meant to be. That the performance is auto- 
matic and involuntary does not alter the fact. Beauty of sky cloud 
and grass, of flower attracting insect, of mutual incitement to love ; 
the sleek grace of the Felida, the majestic strength of the elephant ; 
the flitting, fleeting splendour of that aerial flower—the butterfly ; 
the fresh green of spring, the lavish fulness of summer, the robe 
of purple and gold in which the year lies down to die, the winding 
sheet of snow in which it is buried ;—all are Duty. 

But if this be true, it must be equally true that all real sorrow, 
ugliness, and trouble, must equally spring in some way from the 
non-performance of duty. This part of my subject is obviously a 
difficult and delicate one. I can only plead in the first place that 
without reference to this side of the question all I could say on 
duty would be mere platitude, and in the second place that no one 
can be more conscious than myself of the duty undone, which 
involves me frequently in a share of the condemnation which I 
unwillingly pass on others. When we blame the non-payment of 
the universal debt, we speak as sinners to sinners. 

I will ask first, what are the chief forces of modern life; and 
then what are the main hindrances to their beneficent results. 
The chief forms I take to be : Money,—Education,—the Press,— 
and the idea of Social Progress. 

As to money, the power is not one which needs to be dwelt upon. 
Nor do I hold any eccentric, or what are called “advanced” 
opinions upon the subject. I regard the desire for wealth as a 
perfectly legitimate desire, since wealth, like any other power, may 
be used rightly as well as wrongly. I regard the demand of 
interest for capital as an absolutely just demand, since no one would 
deny the right of hire for land, tools, or other means of gaining a 
livelihood, for all of which money—valueless per se—is merely and 
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simply a convenient token. Nor do | in the least see any objection 
to that legitimate form of speculation which consists in using and 
depending upon one’s own judgment in cases of doubt, and the 
outcome of which must generally be for the public good. But 
this is a very different thing from much of the speculation and 
hasting to be rich of the present day. Who shall defend those 
who, taking advantage of the excitement of a day, sell worthless 
businesses to their profit by sheer deceit, or sell even valuable 
businesses at a price at which they well know they cannot pay, 
simply because the excitability and ignorance of the public render 
that at the moment possible. That this has been done, the records 
of the public companies of the past few years prove only too 
evidently. Nor do the promoters of such companies always even 
trouble to deny it. They have “cleared out” in time, they say. 
But what have theycleared? Not their hands, not their consciences. 
Only, perhaps, their bank book, which is an entirely different 
matter. 

With regard to education, while giving all honour to the enthu- 
siasm which has so enormously increased its bounds of late, it 
requires no special clearness of perception to see that much of its 
present bent and method is essentially wrong. To “educate”’ is 
to draw out, not to cram in. To increase knowledge and to leave 
character untouched, is equally erroneous in principle and futile 
in practice. Briefly, a system of teaching which does not make its 
first aim self-respect, with the natural corollary of respect for others, 
is no education at all. With what success we are now working let 
our blank walls, our street scenes, and our ostentatiously and wil- 
fully vulgar dialect, bear witness. Nay more; the serious promi- 
nence of gross offences of violence, the innumerable police court 
cases which prove that in a certain class, courtship is mere tyranny, 
and wedlock, brutality, hint not indistinctly at a state of things in 
which the purest and most beautiful fountains of life are poisoned 
at their very source, It should give rise to grave reflection to 
remember that the actors in these sordid dramas have all pre- 
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sumably been scholars. Either they have, or they have not, passed 
through our Board Schools. If they have not, there must be some 
radical error in our system. If they have, one might well ask what 
they have been taught, The acquirement of knowledge may indeed 
alone count in examinations, but it is not the sole or the main object 
of education, and, such as it is, one may legitimately wonder how 
much mere knowledge is likely to have been retained by those who 
have not even remembered the elementary decencies of life. The 
most sanguine observer might well despair of finding much remem- 
brance of mere lessons in those who had forgotten to be men and 
women, and whose conduct would be a scandal to the very brutes. 
It is possible that instruction in some craft might have awakened 
a lasting interest. It is possible that an appeal to the higher nature 
might have touched some chord capable of vibration still, even in 
the most unfortunate. But to what do mere lessons appeal in an 
intellectual state so debased ? 

As to the Press, taking first the newspaper press, I am very far 
from referring censoriously to the press of my own city, which I 
think stands very high in the scale of journalism. That the 
standard is much lower elsewhere. is matter of common and un- 
avoidable knowledge. The art of false intelligence has been so fully 
cultivated in these latter days that at least the one-half of the 
‘latest news” in some journals is regularly contradicted in their 
next issue. If this were the mere unscrupulous making of money, 
it would be bad enough, but it is often the making of money from 
human agony. Several times within a few months has the loss of 
some great vessel been announced with all the blatant publicity of 
a flaming sensational placard. In one case comparatively little 
harm can have been done, since all concerned—except the news- 
paper people—must have been perfectly aware that the vessel in 
question was not even at sea. In the other cases what anguish of 
heart must have been caused, how many pillows must have been 
drenched with tears, how many despairing cries must have gone up 
to Heaven—all that a newspaper might sell! And who does not 
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know how frequently reports of interviews are published, of which 
the persons interviewed solemnly declare that they know nothing ? 
Do those who fabricate such reports find their occupation gone? 
Is their every subsequent application for employment met as would 
be the application of a man who brought his ticket-of-leave as a 
reference? Or are they merely regarded as “‘smart young men,” 
who have scant regard for God or men, but may be depended 
upon to see that at least the “‘columns” do not fail? Yet one 
might hesitate a doubt whether the proprietors of newspapers 
clearly estimate their own interests in such cases. It cannot possibly 
be for the permanent advantage of a great social power that it 
should recklessly degrade itself in public esteem. Someone said 
that mankind might be simply divided into the two classes of 
rogues and fools. The statement is in many ways incorrect, and 
nowhere more so than in making a distinction which often does not 
exist. That a man who lies wilfully, lies publicly, and lies for 
mere vulgar gain, is a rogue—no one would deny. But is he not 
alsoafool? And there is perhaps ‘in the lowest deep a lower still.” 
What iniquity can compare with that of a press, happily—one 
believes—entirely foreign, which makes it its actual business to fo- 
ment national antipathy and to incite to war? Can any human 
object be viler than this? We hear often in these democratic days 
of the sufferings caused by the ambition of kings. Let our 
democracy look nearer home. It will not be hard for it to find an 
ambition less dignified, but even more detestable and pernicious. 
The newspaper press is, however, by no means all the press, nor 
can it be made to bear all the blame. A single candid glance at the 
present condition of fiction and of the stage, will show to how 
great an extent the interest is made to centre in adultery and divorce. 
We complain, and we are told that the fault does not lie with the 
novelist or the dramatist, but with Society. ‘‘We,’’ they say, 
‘‘merely hold the mirror up to nature. They are your manners 
we depict, and it is you who are the culprits.” Ido not know 
what sinks may exist in London, in Paris, or elsewhere, or where 
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the kennels may be found from which these putridities may be 
raked. But, speaking for average English Society, I indignantly 
deny the truth of the excuse. For myself, I can only say that 
though I have seen in my experience many not entirely happy 
marriages, never did I come across one which had the lamentable 
and scandalous ending which is the commonplace of fiction and the 
stage. Never did I meet in my Society, or ever even consciously 
exchange a word with, a divorced woman. I doubt not that the 
experience of my readers is practically the same, and I protest 
against the presentation to the young and innocent of a picture of 
life which is as false as it is loathsome. 

I refer finally and briefly to the errors which hinder the idea of 
Social Progress. With this, in itself, I have—as every thinking 
person must surely have—the warmest sympathy. To make the 
world brighter, happier, and more peaceful ; to better the lot of those 
unfortunate ones who are born to a heritage of toil and privation, 
to lessen the burdens and anxieties of life—these are indeed noble 
aims. They might command univeral acceptance were they not 
sometimes presented with an arrogance and an unwisdom which 
make some of their advocates their worst enemies. Where all is 
entangled by long use and wont, how is it that the way is blocked 
by the impatient and violent advocacy of reforms which the most 
rudimentary common sense must recognise as the work of genera- 
tions, if not of ages! How is it that in the appeals to those who 
are supposed to benefit by change, there is so often a loud and 
passionate assertion of rights without one word of duties? Is it 
possible that there should exist any class of men to whom rights 
were more important than duties? Or is it imaginable that 
any class should be capable of being bettered apart from the sure 
foundation of duty done? Can we, in fact, ever become clean by 
washing other people’s faces? By follies such as these all parties 
are equally injured and all reforms equally delayed. There is no 
true advance which would not benefit all, and which does not 
require the co-operation of all. We may wait long for such 
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advances while one party is irritated into hostility by abuse, and the 
other party tempted into a fool’s paradise of all rights and no duties. 

It is never a pleasant task to find fault, and I turn willingly from 
this part of my subject. There is a far happier side, and one would 
with glad thankfulness acknowledge how bravely for the most part, 
even in this imperfect state, duty is done. In the damp gloom of 
every mine, in the most sordid streets and alleys of every city, on 
every railway, on every ship, duty is being heroically and silently 
done. It is pathetic to think of the habitual confidence with which 
we daily commit the keeping of our lives to men we shall never 
know, but who are constantly risking their lives to keep ours. 
This modest, matter of course heroism, is brought very vividly to 
our remembrance in time of war. Ruthless as war is, it has its side of 
pure gold. It brings out traits of character none the less august 
and heroic, that they are exemplified in very simple people, and 
scarcely earn fame except in the mass. In India, in Egypt, and in 
South Africa, our soldiers have shown a self-devotion which adds 
lustre to our national character. And it is beautiful to remember 
that, while our officers have self-respect and the opinion of others 
tostimulate them, the brave rank and file have had little high training 
or high teaching. They were not very orderly, many of them, or 
very hopeful, when they joined the ranks, but we commit to them 
in confidence much that we hold dear, for they have learned one 
thing—the lesson of Duty—and it is enough. 

Yes, under the stern sky of a battle field, Duty grows strong and 
flourishes. But the obligation is no less present here and every- 
where. It is a steep path whereby Duty would lead us, and the 
stones are rough and the flowers few. But it is the upward road, 
and there is no other. Also it is, after all, the one only safe road. 
On his signet ring the Emperor Akhbar, alone among Eastern 
conquerors in his humanity and justness, had engraved as his 
motto, “‘ Never knew I a man to lose his way in the high road.” 
Jt is very true, and one may find precisely the same idea in the 
masculine lines of our own Dryden: 
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“No, there is a necessity in fate, 

Why still the brave bold man is fortunate. 

He keeps his object ever full in sight, 

And that assurance holds him firm and right. 

True, ’tis a narrow way that leads to bliss, 

But right-before there is no precipice ; 

Fear makes men turn aside, and so their footing miss.” 


But after all, there is a consolation here. Life is often hard and 
dark, and it seldom mends as age advances. Were we ever so for- 
tunate then, it cannot have been so with all who were dear to us; 
and we must stand practically alone. One comfort survives to the 
last hour—Duty. The straight road always stretches upward and 
onward. Found here and in our place, we can face an unknown 
and unknowable future. Pleasures, business, success, ambition, 
friendship, love,—in all these we have lived. But they are all 
mortal, and only in Duty can we die and not fear. It is the fate 
of Duty that she should often now be hard, repellent, unrewarded, 
and—what is worst of all—unthanked, unrecognised, and uncared 
for. But surely this is not the end of the matter. The last tri- 
bunal can concern itself very little with our success. Gain what 
we may—honour, wealth, popularity—it must all be clean, gone 
then. What we did, indeed, will be of very small importance. 
What we were, will stand naked and confessed. Seen in this light, 
Duty has an immortal loveliness. Here hard and stern, with tears 
for her jewels and self reproaches for her guerdon—there she will 
be radiant and triumphant. Here tried in the fire, there she will 
be revealed, gold purified. Grim poverty now, in Heaven she 
will find all the treasure she laid up. And when all the work is 
done, and all the ambitions have passed, and all the dreams are 


dead, one sole idea will survive the grave and a thousand-fold 
exceed all anticipation—Duty. 
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Desiderius Erasmus: E. Emerton. London: Putnams, Ltd., 1899. 









mA) LIS book is a very useful one. In a small compass it 
Tey | Dd not only gives a good picture of Erasmus and his time, 
ZR but sets forth very fairly fully the authorities and the 
O : - 
\ facts for forming an estimate. The extracts from 
TSN Erasmus are very full, and admirably translated, though 
one is not altogether surprised that occasionally they take a form 
more colloquial than is here regarded as admissible. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, valuable, and well-reproduced, especially the 
series of Holbein portraits. When it is added that the book is 
well got up and bound, and at the same time cheap, it will be clear 
that it is well worth reading for all who have an interest in that 
most momentous period of history—the Reformation, and in this 
fascinating but baffling personality. For to different critics Erasmus 
seems now a pioneer, now a reactionary, the first incarnation of the 
modern spirit, yet weakly bowing to the traditions of the elders ; 
to one a faint-heart Protestant, to another a time-serving pagan, 
to others a Catholic in its truest sense. 

There are very many divergent views of the meaning and value 
of these great movements, the Renascence and the Reformation. 
And this is especially the case with regard to Erasmus. The most 
striking feature of his character is well put: it is “dominated by 
individuality,” showing itself in “refusal to be bound by any bonds 
however easy.” We see such a character set in the midst of a 
most complex time, when all the restless elements of society were 
stirring ; striving to keep clear of the specific forms which that 
restlessness assumed, striving for peace where there was no peace. 
We remember that almost all the material for his biography is 
consciously or otherwise supplied by himself, and that these con- 
temporaries who wrote of him were dear friends or bitter enemies. 
The subjects too, upon which he set his mind, and the movements 
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in the midst of which he was placed, retain their power to stir feel- 
ing very deeply, so that only those can write of him impartially 
who care little for the things that were the very blood of those 
two new forms of life, the Renascence and the Reformation. 
Professor Emerton is very far from being a slavish follower of 
any of the current views. Although this book is not meant for 
specialists, but for general readers, it shows proof not only of a 
wide knowledge but of a keen critical faculty, which he exercises 
with considerable success. To take prominent cases, the estimate 
of the value of Erasmus’ account of himself, and the depreciation 
of the historical value of his attacks on the monks. The analyses 
of Erasmus’ chief works have been done with great care and 
thoroughness, and form a valuable feature of the work. There 
are many passages in which certain phases of the history are put 
remarkably well ; we may note especially the sensible account of 
the nature and meaning of patronage, the fine appreciation of 
Luther, and the relation of his specific religious influence to the 
many-channelled movements of his time. In the estimation of 
Erasmus’ character it is probably quite impossible that there should 
be any very general agreement. Indeed most biographies of him 
are, fer the most part, accounts of some one phase of a most com- 
plex personality, and differ so much that they hardly seem to be 
accounts of the same man. Thus it is no disparagement of Dr. 
Emerton to say that he has not succeeded altogether in constructing 
a legend of Erasmus to combine consistently all his activities, and 
account for his most important inconsistencies. It may not be 
unprofitable (especially for those who are likely to read the work) 
to indicate some broad lines on which it seems to us legitimate to 
dissent from Dr. Emerton. He has something of the uncompro- 
mising attitude of mind characteristic of the Protestant Reformation. 
A significant case is the unsympathetic comment on that beautiful 
passage in the letter to Laurinus, in which Erasmus gives expres- 
sion to the feelings of moderate and experienced men. However 
here as elsewhere, the original is fully quoted, so that the reader 
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may judge for himself. After the entry of Luther it becomes 
increasingly evident that the author’s sympathy is estranged from 
Erasmus : the correspondence between the two receives an expla- 
nation which seems to us quite unconvincing, and can at best be 
only an alternative one. While seeing fully that the dogmas of 
current theology were — to Erasmus, Dr. Emerton does not 
realise the full bearing of this fact in any explanation of his attitude 
to Luther. It is quite possible to see signs of similar misunder- 
standing in the accounts, for example, of the Hutten and Berquin 
incidents. After all it is not a very terrible condemnation of 
Erasmus, that “to follow him the world would need to be good.” 
He does not get sufficient credit for his kind and manly words 
about Luther to the Archbishop Albert: but as most of the letter 
is quoted, readers can draw their own conclusions. We are sure 
they will not think such unqualified emphasis as is shown on p. 319 
at ail warranted. There can be little doubt that Erasmus’ birth 
and health were of more consequence in the shaping of his life and 
character than Dr. Emerton would allow—even his complainings 
are less conventional than constitutional. Some of his inconsis- 
tencies ¢.g. his written views on celibacy, or on the monastic 
state, are capable of more natural explanations than those given. 
And then, in spite of Dr. Emerton’s low opinion of English sense 
of humour, he really misses much of that delightful humour which 
is at once so characteristic of Erasmus, and so helpful in under- 
standing him. But in all probability the character of Erasmus 
will always remain an insoluble problem. Dr. Emerton seems to 
feel this, for as he progresses he gets more and more impatient of 
the inconsistencies. He hesitates whether to forgive Erasmus for 
joining-no party. He realises keenly that Erasmus towards the 
end of his life is losing his practical importance: there are great 
things being done on the world’s stage, and little time to spare for 
the idiosyncrasies of a subordinate in the play. 

We have no space to deal with any of the very many important 
points raised, and must be content with having only mentioned 
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some of them. We may add that Erasmus has a special interest 
at the present moment for his lifelong denunciation of war. Dr. 
Emerton gives two eloquent little summaries towards the end, 
when Erasmus was near to dying in that “peace of the gospel” for 
which he had lived. ‘He was fulfilling his mission as a preacher 
of simple righteousness, and no clamours of criticism on the one 
side or the other of the great conflict raging about him, could 
drive him for a moment from his fundamental position.” “He 
had lived a cosmopolitan of the earth; he died, so far as we know, 
a cosmopolitan of the world to come—a Christian man trusting for 
his future to the simple faith in right doing and straight thinking, 
which had really been his creed through life.” 
J. A. D. 


Patriotism and Empire. By Fohn M. Robertson. London: Grant 
Richards, 1899. 


3 E have read this book with feelings of lively gratitude 
and satisfaction. We have rarely seen a case pre- 
Wp sented with a more masterly grasp of the subject, and 

Mw fA\ with more argumentative skill, than this indictment 

3 of the modern passion for ‘“empire”’ with all its re- 
sultant evils. We trust Mr. Robertson’s words will be widely read. 
They could not appear at a more opportune moment, and we know 
no better antidote to the rabid, and frequently bestial utterances 
of a considerable proportion of the press of to-day. 

Starting with ancient history, the author exposes the ignoble- 
ness of what, in all ages, has passed for “patriotism.” It is the 
banding of the strong against the weak, it is the brute instinct of 
battle, it is the spirit which, in Mr. Morrison’s able story, inspires 
every “Jago” to fight in rank with his neighbours, at a moment’s 
notice, against any body of “ Dove-Laners,” Under the name of 
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Patriotism Bismarck was enabled to wage three bloody wars, the 
result being that “led by Bismarck, Germany’s work has been to 
turn back all social and political progress, and to set up a systematic 
reign of militarism, which means force as nearly mindless as is 
compatible with successful direction, in place of what had seemed 
a growing disregard for the lower instincts, and a confused but 
gradually clarifying ideal of international peace.” 

Mr. Robertson shows how hollow is the brotherhood of men in 
the name of patriotism. The helots of Sparta and the yeomen of 
ancient Rome fought shoulder to shoulder with their masters, and 
the higher orders generally, ‘only to return to subordination and 
grinding slavery at home, if any return there were.” Even in 
England, after the great patriotic combination to wage the war with 
France which commenced in 1793, we find the so-called brother- 
hood of men to be an empty farce, and William Skirving was 
sentenced to fourteen years transportation for being the secretary 
of a league which agitated in a perfectly orderly and peaceful 
manner for universal suffrage and shorter Parliaments. 

“Patriotism and Empire” is emphatically a book to be carefully 
read. It will be a great impetus to all who believe that the great- 
ness of a nation does not depend upon its army or its territory, 
but in the moral state of its people, and who see in the ever- 
increasing armaments of the nations a menace to the highest interests 
of mankind. 
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Matthew Arnold. By Professor Saintsbury. Modern English 
Writers. London, W. Blackwood & Sons, 1899. 


ROFESSOR SAINTSBURY has had recourse to no 
new sources of information with regard to Matthew 
Arnold’s life, for beyond the letters edited by Mr. G. W. 
E. Russell, there is little to be learned. The scope of his 
monograph is therefore in the main confined to a 
criticism of Arnold’s literary work. But as he points out 
“very few more facts can really be wanted except by 
curiosity, for in the life of no recent person of distinction 
did things literary play so large a part; of no one could 
it be said with so much truth that, family affections and 
necessary avocations apart, he was fofus in illis.”” As was to 
be expected, Professor Saintsbury has done the task set him 
in an able manner. While thoroughly critical in spirit he 
shows a keen appreciation of his subject. And though we 
think he might a little oftener have broken through his cold 
reserve and been less stinting in praise where praise is due, 
yet on the whole his estimate of Matthew Arnold is a fair 
one. The book however loses much of its interest, by reason 
of of the microscopic analysis to which, especially in the earlier 
pages, Arnold’s literary work is subjected. This is rather a fashion 
with modern literary critics, which becomes very tedious to the 
reader. 

Professor Saintsbury is a lover of expression in poetry. He 
does not agree with Arnold’s doctrine that all depends on the subject. 
He is however by no means convincing on this score, and we half- 
suspect him of only being partially in earnest. He says :— 





“If, in what pleases poetically, poetical expression is always present, 
while in only some of what pleases poetically is the subject at the 
required height, is it not illogical to rule out, as the source of the 
poetic pleasure, that which is always present in favour of that which 
is sometimes absent?” 
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This is a somewhat specious argument. Surely a great poem 
must have some greater quality than that of pleasing poetically. 
It must have something in it which will respond to man’s deepest 
needs; it must thrill the heart with one of the many impulses and 
passions which make humanity what it is. 

Perhaps the poet in whose works this truth is most emphasised 
is Wordsworth. No poet when he was dealing with common- 
place subjects could be more bald and tedious than Wordsworth ; 
but few poets can surpass him in greatness or in beauty when his 
subject is a worthy one. Mr. Ruskin expresses the same truth in 
his definition of poetry in Modern Painters: “Poetry is the 
presentment to the imagination of noble grounds for noble 
emotions.” Professor Saintsbury himself gives his case away when 
in giving greater scope to Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry 
as ‘a criticism of life,”’ he defines it as ‘the passionate interpreta- 
tion of life.” With this definition there is little fault to find, and 
by the light of it we are able to form a fair estimate of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry: to discover in what lay its essential greatness, 
and what were its limitations. 

The poetry of Matthew Arnold occupies a unique and important 
place in English poetry. He can neither be said to belong to the 
classical nor the romantic school. In his correctness of style, his 
metrical balance, often in his choice of subject, he clung to the 
colder traditions of the classical school ; but the spirit with which 
his poetry is imbued is the romantic. He believed that a poem 
should be objective in style, and in “Sohrab and Rustum,” we have 
a noble and beautiful example of this style, but even in this poem 
the romantic spirit breaks through, and we have thus the subjective 
treatment in the famous picture of the majestic river Oxus flowing 
on regardless of human woes, to where the stars 


“Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 


In his reverent love of nature, which forms the great charm of 
many of his most beautiful poems, he had caught the spirit of 
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Wordsworth. But on the other hand he was too much of an 
artist and a scholar to fall into Wordsworth’s slipshod methods, 
or to forget that though the lowliest passions of humanity may be 
invested with dignity, yet the commonplace can never be poetical. 
If not always profound, he is always lofty, and never sinks to 
maudlin sentiment as Tennyson sometimes does. And yet he is 
neither so great a poet as Wordsworth nor Tennyson, nor has he 
so lofty a message. Although many of his poems are almost 
perfect in every respect, and will, we venture to think, last as long 
as the language; yet his poetic vein was always scant, and he 
was lacking in vigour and intensity. Only at times was the in- 
spiration upon him, and rarely does Nature, to use his own 
expression, “take the pen from his hand and write for him.” 
And the reason is not far to seek. ‘‘The Poet,” says Tennyson : 
“In a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 


Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


That is he must be intensely alive. But intensity is not often the 
note of Matthew Arnold. He was too much of a scholar and 
a critic to be a perfect poet. The critical faculty is fatal to the 
creative faculty. His attitude is too often that of the philosopher 
and cold observer and not of one who plunges into the stream 
of life. Thusin his sonnet, “To a Friend,” he admires the faculty 
of Epictetus : 


“Who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 


But the poet must do more than see life: he must live it. He 
must be thrilled with it to his finger tips, and his heart must throb 
in sympathy with the great heart of humanity and of nature. But 
there are two respects in which his poetry is in the highest degree 
great. In his treatment of nature, and of human affection. No 
poet, not even Wordsworth, is more faithful and more beautiful in 
dealing with nature. Here he is recording, not the impressions of a 
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moment, but the intimate and impassioned study ofalifetime. And 
no poet can deal so tenderly and so beautifully with the human 
affections, and has so great a depth of pathos. Here he is pro- 
found, and lays bare with delicate and tender touch the very 
recesses of our being. And when the two qualities are combined 
the charm is complete. We never think of Matthew Arnold 
without seeing that lovely picture of the two children asleep in the 
Castle of Iscult in Brittany, while without, the castle park and the 
trees, the bare heath and the 


“Long inlets of smooth glittering sea” 


are bathed in a flood of moonlight: or seeing ever and again the sad 
visage of the “Forsaken Merman,” as he rises from his home in 
the depth of the sea, and with a deep yearning sadness, the pathos 
of which lingers in our hearts, calls to the faithless mortal who 
has deserted him and her little ones. 


E. J. O. 


The Realms of Gold. By Fohn Dennis. London: Grant Richards, 


MY youthful readers to the great writers of our country, 
@7Ayand to assist and guide them in their study. The book 
is divided into six “talks” (we do not like the word) 
and commencing with Chaucer, ends with Tennyson. 
Mr. Dennis shews a wide knowledge of English literature in all 
its forms and writes in a sympathetic manner, free from obscurity, 
and pedantry. We think there is a distinct need for such books 
as these. The literary taste of our boys and girls is frequently 
neglected at the elementary schools, and, in the absence of proper 
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guidance, they are mentally ruined by feeding upon the trash which 
is so liberally provided for them by other hands. As we write we 
have before us a copy of a paper known as “The Marvel,” which 
at the price of a half-penny is issued weekly from 2, Harmsworth 
Buildings, E.C., the proprietor being, we believe, Mr. Harmsworth 
of the “ London Daily Mail.” It bears upon the cover the notice 
that it is started “to suppress bad books for boys,” yet from end 
to end it is full of the stories of murder and other crimes, accom- 
panied by illustrations crude, repulsive and demoralising. Such 
rubbish is fit only for the dustheap, and on behalf of English boy- 
hood we protest against such papers being placed upon the market. 
Mr. Dennis’ book is one antidote against their influence and we 
wish it every success. 


Ivanhoe. (Illustrated Romances). London: F. M. Dent & Go., 
1899. 


ESSRS. Dent have made a new claim upon our grati- 
AJ) tude by issuing this immortal work in a form which 

YALE will command the admiration of all. This edition is 
y/ Dp very handsomely printed in the style which has justly 
& Bmade its publishers famous, and it is accompanied by 
six illustrations in colours by Mr. C. E. Brock. We like Mr. 
Brock’s drawings very much, but we confess we do not think the 
colours improve them. We should prefer them in black and white 
This however is only a detail, and we are sure that this very hand- 
some edition will win general appreciation. Who is there of us 
that, after a course of modern fiction, does not turn to Scott with 
a feeling of intense relief and profound gratitude which are difficult, 
if not impossible, to adequately express in words. 









, 
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Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. Nicholas Nickleby. By 
Charles Dickens. Vanity Fair. By W.M. Thackeray. New 
Century Library of Standard Literature. London: Thomas 
Nelson &F Sons, 1899. 









ral) HESE are the first three volumes which Messrs, 
<9 DY Nelson are issuing of a new library of standard works. 
777A We heartily congratulate the publishers upon their 
YON enterprise and its result. The special features of this 
ERASM library are that the volumes are of pocket size (4in. 
by 63in.), printed in large type on Royal India paper, such as that 
used in Messrs. Nelson’s series of Bibles. We can only say that 
its use for the present library is eminently successful. Each book 
is beautifully produced, and although only a little over half-an-inch 
in thickness, the type and paper are such, that no strain is caused 
to the reader’s eyesight, and the latter can feel nothing but pleasure 
in the possession and use of such charming editions. 








Luini. By G.C. Williamson. Velasquez. By R. A. M. Steven- 
son. Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture Series. London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1899. 









Oi Wea @ R- Williamson gives a very interesting and sympathetic 
WO account of the work of Luini. Of his life itself he 
a) Mf: A6 can tell us but little. The records are all too scant, and 
(WIAAGS })it was left for Mr. Ruskin to rescue Luini from con- 

"tempt and neglect, and establish the supremacy of his 
genius. It is strange how the latter was persistently overlooked. 
Everyone persisted in regarding him as the copyist of Leonardo, 
and it is only of recent years that the world has grown to under- 
stand something of the originality, pure and beautiful conception, 
and exquisite grace which his works display. 
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Mr. Williamson’s book is of great value. It contains not only 
a careful description of many of Luini’s pictures, but an exhaustive 
catalogue of his works, with their location, and will be welcomed 
by all lovers of one of the world’s great artists. 

The book contains numerous reproductions of the pictures dealt 
with, one of which we are enabled to re-produce here. 

In writing of Velasquez, Mr. Stevenson has to treat of an artist 
whose character and work present a great contrast of Luini’s. 
Students of Art will be glad to have this carefully prepared account 
of the life and influence of one whose importance in the history of 
Painting cannot be questioned. The student of Velasquez, must, 
we think, always regard him with mixed feelings. In some of his 
pictures there is much which attracts our admiration, and many of 
his portraits are beyond praise. But he also painted many repul- 
sive subjects, which serve no good purpose whatever, and only 
excite our wonder that he should have used his genius to such ill 
purpose. 

The very careful and able analysis which Mr. Stevenson gives 
of the influences which played upon Velasquez is most helpful in 


assisting the reader to a fuller understanding of the spirit of his 
work. 














NOTES. 
BOTTICELLI, We are glad to be able to give as a frontispiece to 
this number an autotype reproduction of Botticelli’s 
painting, The Virgin and Child with St. John. Our readers will 
remember that Mr. Ruskin makes the proud and just claim that he 
was the first to teach the supremacy and excellence of this and other 
artists. In the Rev. A. Jamson Smith’s lecture, which appears in 
this number, some reference is made to Botticelli’s works, and Mr. 
Ruskin’s teaching thereon, which renders of additional interest this 
reproduction. 


PROSE STYLE, Jn an essay upon the tendencies of prose style in the 


Edinburgh Review, the writer deals with that much 
debated question, the essential characteristics of good prose. He 
remarks that the virtues of English prose in the classical period 
were its lucidity and its impersonality. In these characteristics it 
mainly differs from the prose of the Romantic school, the features 
of which are its self-assertion and its bold, almost poetical, imagery. 
Lamb was the first to break through the classical traditions, and 
he was quickly followed by Hazlitt, but the battle was really fought 
and won in the domain of poetry. In passing to the prose writers 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century, the reviewer speaks of 
Mr. Ruskin as “at his best incomparable.” ‘His best is to be 
found not in the long involved sentences, wonderful though they 
were, but in the passages where he has a thing to say, a message to 
deliver, and he sets it forth with the incisive directness of witty and 
pregnant speech. No man knows better the value of plain words ; 
no man is better able to startle a torpid mind into activity.” The 
reviewer criticizes that self-conscious straining after effect which 
was initiated by Stevenson, and the unnatural utterance and esoteric 
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vocabulary which has become in our own day the badge of a 
literary cult. 

In conclusion he adds: “the more one reads of the best prose 
written nowadays the more one is inclined to regret the eighteenth 
century manner, luminous not coruscant, aiming above all things at 
suavity and sanity, which, by its manly directness charmed the 
reader into a belief that he too might have written the same things 
in just the same way, instead of filling him with wonder (as Mr. 
Meredith does) how on earth any human being could have 
cemented words and ideas together into such a jewelled but 
bewildering mosaic.” 
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